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Art. VIII. — 1. A Short Historical Account of the Crimea. 
By W. Burckhardt Barker. Hertford, England : Stephen 
Austin. 1855. 12mo. pp. 234. 

2. The Crimea and Odessa. By Dr. Charles Koch. Berlin. 
1854. Translated by Joanna B. Horner. London : John 
Murray. 1855. 12mo. pp.322. 

3. A Visit to the Camp before Sevastopol. By Richard C. 
McCormick, Jr., of New York. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 210. 

4. The Russian Shores of the Black Sea. By Laurence 
Oliphant. Third edition. London and New York. 1854. 

There are certain points on the surface of the world 
around which History lingers. They become battle-points 
and trade-centres; — they know, in time, all sorts of lan- 
guages, architecture, and laws. As, between two states, the 
borders have always the ruins, the traditions of war, and the 
most piquant "minstrelsy," so on the more distinguished 
frontiers which separate the great races of mankind, there 
seems to be always such a gathering of forces, such a series 
of adventures, movements, nations, and men, as makes a 
whirling pool to draw in every large vessel that floats on the 
historic sea. Thus all the old-world heroes left traces of their 
armies on the Bands of Suez. Thus the Hellespont is crowd- 
ed full of history, from Jason's time down to Lord Carlisle's. 
And thus it is that the Crimea, as one of the frontier points 
between two climates, two continents, two races, two forms 
of civilization, — which is both Asia and Europe, — which 
belongs both to Tartary and to the Mediterranean, — which 
is fierce winter and fierce summer both, — has come up from 
time to time, as a central point either in commerce, arms,- 
or diplomacy, since history began. 

We can but attempt an index to a few of the connec- 
tions of the Crimea with general history, trusting that the 
interest now excited in that region may bring forth some 
studies on it more elaborate than any we have found among 
the publications of the day. 

The earliest written allusion to the Crimea appears to 
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be in Homer. Dubois de Montpereux, who is good authority, 
undertakes to prove that the bay of Balaklava, whose high 
rocky shores everybody now knows, is the harbor of the 
Laestrygonians of the Odyssey, "by rocks uninterrupted 
flanked on either side." He sustains this opinion by criti- 
cism on the geography of the Odyssey, and on the manners 
of the early Crimeans. We do not care to follow this criti- 
cism ; without doing so, we are willing to grant that it is 
as likely that Ulysses went to Balaklava, as that he went to 
Ulisippo, or Lisbon, which claims to bear his name. Indeed, 
there seems but little doubt that in those days the men of 
Balaklava ate men's flesh. And again, Homer's description 
of the port where Ulysses landed describes Balaklava as well 
as any of the most recent narratives. To show this we bring 
together the following descriptions by Homer Mseonides, Rich- 
ard McCormick, Jr., and Laurence Oliphant. Two of these 
are meant for Balaklava. Let the reader decide if the other 
does not describe the same spot ; if, indeed, he know which 
of the three is meant for the port of the Laestrygonians. 

1. — " We arrived at this celebrated harbor, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by a precipitous rocky cliff, of great height. This runs out at 
the mouth of the harbor in two promontories opposite each other, — 
which leave an entrance so narrow that there is not the least move- 
ment within, but the most profound calm over the whole surface. The 
other vessels entered the port, but we came to outside." 

2. — " We were snugly moored in the curious little harbor, beyond 
doubt one of the most remarkable in the world. The entrance from the 
sea cannot be seen at a cannon-shot distance. I stood on deck, busily 
seeking for it, as the ship appeared to be steering directly into a lofty 
ledge of barren rocks. One might sail by a hundred times without 
discovering the secluded inlet. Those masters of vessels who have 
hever entered the harbor have to ' come to ' outside. It would be diffi- 
cult for two large ships to pass in at one time. Once in the harbor, 
we were completely land-locked by high and steep hills." 

3. — "The port is completely surrounded by land. Any vessel, 
having once passed in through the dangerous entrance, may ride out 
the severest storm in safety upon its unruffled waters. And it is effect- 
ually concealed from the seaward by the projecting promontory." 

Ulysses had the prudence, as he says, " to come to outside " ; 
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as other masters do, according to Mr. McCormick, in our 
day, when they have never entered the port before. It is to 
this peculiarity of the harbor, and to this caution of the great 
voyager, that we owe his continued existence after that time, 
and so the immortal poem of travel. Three men, of the ad- 
vanced part of his fleet, going inland to seek inhabitants, 
found a young girl washing at a stream, which was probably 
the Chernaya. She said that her name was Artakia, and that 
she was daughter to Antiphates, the king of the country, to 
whose palace, as likely as not, at Ctenus, now Sevastopol, 
she led them. There she introduced them to her mother, 
who was as tall as a mountain, and frightened them exceed- 
ingly. She called the king in turn. Instantly " he plotted 
their destruction," — and more than plotted it ; for he caught 
up one of them, and thus " prepared his own supper." The 
other two fled. King Antiphates raised the town and pur- 
sued. His giant crew ran faster than the poor Greeks, — 
came up with all of them at Balaklava, — killed the men, and 
knocked the ships to pieces. Some of the Greeks took to the 
water, but the Balaklavans speared them, " as if they were 
fish." In short, all who had entered the port were destroyed, 
and it was with difficulty that Ulysses saved his ship, thanks 
to his having come to outside. The same precaution last 
winter, however, was, alas ! the cause of the destruction of 
the magnificent Prince and one hundred and eighty men 
on board. 

This little, unpromising glimpse of the character of the in- 
habitants of the Crimea, a few months after the siege of Troy, 
supposes, we must confess, a voyage of the great navigator 
in quite a different direction from that usually laid down for 
him. We have said that we do not choose to enter on any 
discussion as to M. Montpereux's hypothesis. But it is 
certain that the Southern Crimeans took the lives of all 
strangers, or were reputed to do so, in those times. For there 
is no doubt whatever as to the correctness of the geography 
of the next incident in their history, which transpired but a 
few years afterward. This is the visit of Orestes to his 
sister Iphigenia, the priestess of Diana, in the temple whose 
ruins still stand above Balaklava. Cape Parthenium, " the 
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Virgin's Cape," has commemorated her fame, and that of her 
virgin goddess, for more than two thousand years. The 
Convent of St. George, near which some of the English 
marines encamped through the last winter, stands close to 
these ruins. The village of Parthenit, till within a few years, 
preserved the name of Parthenium. There need therefore be 
no hesitation in regarding the " Iphigenia in Tauris " as the 
next contribution in chronological order to the history of the 
Crimea. The whole scene of it is laid on the heights of the 
Convent of St. George. 

The story of Iphigenia is well known. It is a favorite 
with ancient and modern tragedians. Agamemnon had in- 
curred the anger of Diana, and she, in revenge, kept his fleet 
at Aulis by contrary winds, until, to propitiate her, he offered 
to sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia upon her altar. Just as 
Calchas is about to strike the fatal blow, Diana herself in- 
tervenes, substitutes in the place of the virgin a beautiful 
goat, and transports her to Tauris, or, to be more exact, to 
the heights of Balaklava, where she installs her as priestess 
of her own temple, — especially devoted to the service of 
the image of herself which fell from heaven. 

Here Iphigenia remains, her place of deliverance unknown 
to her father, mother, and brothers, for the ten years of the 
Trojan war, and indeed long after. At last, however, her 
brother Orestes, having killed his mother, who had herself 
killed his father, while chased round the world by the Furies, 
is bidden by the oracle to bring into Greece the image of 
Diana from the temple in the Chersonesus. Orestes and 
Pylades go for it, — wholly ignorant that they shall find 
Iphigenia there, — knowing only that, by the law of the 
country, all strangers are offered on the altar in sacrifice. 
They arrive, are arrested, and are about to be sacrificed by 
Iphigenia herself, when she learns their story, tells her own, 
takes part with them, and assists them to carry off the mys- 
terious statue, fleeing with them herself to Greece. 

This legend is supposed to be of later date than Homer ; 

but it is not much later. It shows how inhospitable was the 

reputation of the early Balaklavans abroad. Like the story 

of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, it was popular with the trage- 

39* 
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dians. Perhaps the very fact that Greek colonies were es- 
tablishing themselves in the two Chersonesi in the times of 
iEschylus and Euripides, led them to make use of a Tauric 
legend in the plays they offered to Athenian audiences, — as 
Shakespeare made a comedy from the Bermudas, and as a 
play-wright of ours, if we had any, would be glad of a Kan- 
zan tradition. We have thought Euripides's " Iphigenia in 
Tauris " one of the most agreeable of his plays. And all 
this winter long, when those brave men must have so 
yearned for home in their Balaklavan confinement, the words 
which Euripides put into the mouths of some Greek slaves 
detained there have seemed as appropriate as they ever were. 
Here is a Greek chorus, for instance, first sung in Athens 
twenty-two hundred years ago, in the character of captives 
on the Balaklavan heights, five hundred years before. 

"HOME-SICK CHORUS. 

" Strophe. 

" Halcyon ! O Hlacyon ! 

Wailing mournful, evermore 
Here by Pontes' rocky shore, 
In a song, whose tones are clear 
If kindred sorrow lend the ear, — 
Calling for thy husband lost, — 

Brooding on the sea, — 
Wingless Halcyon of the foam, 
I can grieve with thee ! 
Longing for my home in Hellas, 
Longing for our own Diana, 
Precious child of blest Latona, 
Longing for the hill in Delos 

Where is fixed her favored shrine, 
Where purple fold 
And locks of gold 
Deck her form divine; — 
Longing for her Daphne's flowers, 
For her yellow olive-bowers, 
For the consecrated lake 
Where their thirst her cygnets slake, 
Where the green shore's glad echoes ring, 
While to the Muses these melodious sing. 
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"Antistrophe. 

" the tears, the bitter tears, 

Which fell down our cheeks in showers 
When they forced us in their ships 
From our ruined towers, 
With foemen's spears and oars ! — 
For golden ransom hither 

Brought on this voyage wild, 
We serve Diana's servant, 
Atrides' virgin child : 
At an altar-service standing, 

We envy even those 
Who never knew what joy was, 
But were born amid their woes. 
This heavy lot of mortals never ends : — 
With man's good fortune, aye misfortune blends." 

Iph. in Taur. 1089-1123. 

Nothing can be prettier than the way in which, in the bar- 
barous scene of his drama, Euripides natters the Athenian 
audience, by the eager allusions to Athens which these exiles 
weave into their songs. 

Goethe, unwilling to try a translation of the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, attempted a new play upon the same subject; in 
which the dSnouement is wrought out in less melodramatic 
fashion than in that of Euripides, but by a rather clumsy 
contrivance, or play upon words, which few audiences would 
bear. 

After the ungentle appearance which the Crimeans thus 
make in history, as cannibals or at least murderers of stran- 
gers, they disappear from its pages for a century or two. As 
Mr. Carlyle would say, they " retire into Cimmeria," which is 
the easier, that their name was not then contracted into Cri- 
means, and they were still veritable Cimmerians. It is in the 
first book of Herodotus that we next find them, and now it is 
in a connection more interesting to us ; for it seems that they 
are among our own ancestors, and the ancestors of those 
British and French soldiers, who, after two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-two years, have now come back to fight 
for their ancient homes again. The story is this. 
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Some time about the year 678 B. C, the Cimmerians — 
who were inhabiting the Crimea and the adjacent parts (then 
Cimmeria), happily, so far as men know, in a sort of federal 
union, of which men know nothing, called the Cimmerian 
League — were startled by the news that certain nomad Scy- 
thians, or, as we should now say, Cossacks or Tartars of Asia, 
were preparing to attack them. The Cimmerians took coun- 
sel as to what they should do, and, true to the peculiarities 
which this day mark their descendants in their counsels 
against Scythians, Cossacks, and Tartars, disagreed with one 
another. The kings thought best to fight it out, while the 
people, in an unusual fit of wisdom, thought war a game their 
rulers had best not play at. This dissension ended in a war 
among themselves, — in a great battle, the graves of whose 
victims Herodotus had seen by the river Tyras (the Dniester). 
And when they were buried, those that were left made an 
exodus out of the country. " And the Scythians coming in," 
— these Tartars, as above, — " took the empty country." The 
Cimmerian League was broken up into a great many pieces, 
of which two only have come together in the entente cordiale 
of to-day. One party of Cimmerians, of whom Herodotus 
tells, passed into Asia Minor, whence King Alyattes drove 
them out again ; but another party, it appears from Strabo 
and the Welsh Triads, travelled westward, where they were 
known to the Romans as Cimbri. " From them," says Stra- 
bo, " has been derived the name of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
[the Straits of Kertsch], or, as we should say, the Cimbrian 
Bosporus, for the Greeks call the Cimbri Cimmerii." This 
is the party with which we have most to do ; for, unless the 
reader be of some very outlandish race, not in the least Indo- 
Germanic, — especially if he have any tincture of British 
blood in him,— -among these Cimbri were his ancestors as 
well as ours. 

Every one knows how our ancient British ancestors, when 
forced back into Wales, clung to this name, which they spelt 
Cymry. Every Welshman knows, and almost eveTy Eng* 
lishman let us hope, that in the veins of Victoria flows the 
Cimmerian blood, which, passing down perhaps through King 
Arthur's noble heart, comes to her by way of the Tudors. 
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Now it is the Welsh Triads which tell us, that these Cymry 
were the first colonists of Britain, " that they originally came 
from Defrobani Gwlad Yr Hav, the Summer Land, or 
Tauric Chersonesus." * And so it is, that, as has been lately 
suggested,! Sir De Lacy Evans and General Pennefeather 
must have had some home feeling when they found them- 
selves in that Crimea, where their "Welsh and Cornish names 
were originally spoken. 

But these Cymry were by no means all of the Cimmerians, 
whose westward faring brought them to the Atlantic. The 
philologists tell us, on the authority of Diodorus Siculus and 
Herodotus, that we are to regard the Celts in general, the 
earliest known population of Western Europe, as the Cimme- 
rians of Herodotus. The name Cimbri appeared of a sudden 
in Roman history, when, in the year 113 B. C, a horde of Ger- 
mans, who called themselves Cimbri and Teutones, crossed 
the Danube, forced the passes of the Alps, and threatened 
Rome. The tribe of Cimbri, retaining this very name, was 
found by Tacitus and Pliny in the peninsula of Jutland, — 
now Denmark, — and no chance of war has driven them from 
that home. Thus that fragment of the men who held the 
Tauric Chersonesus have found another Chersonesus which 
is their own to this day. Under the same name of " Cimbri," 
Tacitus and Pliny comprise our Saxon ancestors, whose con- 
federacy was just forming itself as they wrote. These tribes, 
and the Cymry in Wales, were all who maintained the old 
Cimmerian name. It was they, most probably, whose Eng- 
lish and Baltic climate gave to Herodotus the notion that in 
Cimmeria the sun never shone. These fragments, however, 
are by no means the only representatives of the old Cimme- 
rian blood. Nor are their posterity. It is not the descend- 
ants of Danish pirates, nor of Saxon colonists of Britain, nor 
of the old Cymry in Wales, who alone can claim an an- 
cestral right in the Crimea, if the tales are true which we 
have been following. Every Celt and every son of a Celt, in 
whatever continent, — every Scotchman, Irishman, and espe-„ 

* Dr. J. A. Giles, in his note to Kichard of Cirencester, Bonn's edition, 
t In the Boston Daily Advertiser, which first called attention, we believe, to the 
fact that the Allies had returned to the soil of their fathers. 
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cially every Frenchman, of the invading army, — has the same 
right there. Even the Piedmontese could perhaps trace a 
little mixture of Celtic or Cimbrian blood, and with their 
Northern allies might attempt, in genealogy at least, to make 
themselves at home. 

Leaving the Cimbri (whom the Greeks call Cimmerians), 
since they have left the Crimea never to return to it in num- 
bers till 1854, and returning ourselves to its history, we have 
to remark, that, when the Scythians come upon the stage 
of history, it seems almost as well for general readers to turn 
their attention in some other direction. Those who wish to 
follow along the Scythian history, for twenty-five hundred 
years more or less, will find themselves plentifully employed 
with the Scythian defeat of Darius, — with the investigation 
of Gog, Magog, and the Togarmah of Ezekiel, — with the 
kings of Bosporus and their relations to Rome, — will read 
how Mithridates killed his son, and how with his fall Rome 
took Bosporus under her wing. Then the reader will have 
a pleasant episode in Ovid's account of his exile to those 
Scythian shores. Then he will find Varus fighting a cav- 
alry battle on the frozen Sea of Azof, in winter, just "where 
he had won a sea victory the summer before, — the scene this 
of the late victories of the Allies. So he will come cleverly 
down to the Alani, and with breathless interest find them 
driven out by the Goths, ■ — who, to his regret, will be driven 
into the mountains by the Huns, — who, under the odd name 
of Aoultziagrians, will be reduced by the Khyatares. These 
Khyatares will be invaded by Khazars, who in some way 
will change into Khatyrians, which Khatyrians will be ex- 
pelled by certain Kanglians, known also as Petschenegans. 
Petschenegans will give way to Komanes or Comanians, 
whom the excellently well informed reader will perhaps 
better recognize as Uzes, Paloutzes, or Polouzes. He will 
not be sorry to meet with this five-named tribe; for with 
their defeat by Mongol Tartars, he gets at least to a name 
he has heard before. A tribe of Circassians then established 
Kertsch, on the site of the ancient Panticapseum, at the ex- 
treme east of the peninsula. The Crimea soon became an 
independent Tartar monarchy, known abroad as Crim Tar- 
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tary, under the rule of its own Khans, and so remained till 
1782, when it fell under Russian sway. If the Russians 
were Sarmatians, the reader will find them to be the descend- 
ants of the Amazons, whom the Scythians checked in their 
conquests by sending to them their young men unarmed. 
From their union sprang the Sarmatians, says Herodotus. 

We do not propose to lead the intelligent reader through 
the quagmire of assertion known as history, out of which 
rise the reeds and grasses, of whose names, in this list, we 
have copied a few. We only suggest that in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, and in Bidpay's or Pilpay's fables, 
in the occasional allusions to one and another king of Tartary, 
will be found the most entertaining narratives of what passed 
under their regime, in and out of the Crimea, and that these 
pleasing narratives are quite as authentic as any that are pre- 
served for us. 

More authentic, and very curious in some of its details, is 
the history of the little Greek republic of Cherson, which 
occupied all this time nearly the situation where Sevastopol 
now stands. This little state, often really independent, often 
neglected by Roman and Byzantine conquerors, because it was 
on a frontier, retained the usages of classical Greece, in arts 
and in government, longer than any other state among all the 
Greek colonies. It was established on the very spot where 
the virgin's temple stood, above the harbor of Balaklava, by 
Greek colonists from the opposite shore of the Euxine, as 
early as 600 B. C. They came from Heraclea, and this name 
is often given to the peninsula they colonized. It was de- 
fended against Scythian hordes by a series of fortifications 
carried across, by the line now so familiar to us, from the 
head of the bay of Balaklava to the head of the harbor of 
Sevastopol. Here were Greek letters and Greek arts. Till the 
recent Vandal destruction of the Museum at Kertsch, by En* 
glish, French, and Turkish soldiers, vying with one another in 
barbarism, the relics of Cherson there collected were among 
the most valuable illustrations remaining of Greek sculpture 
and architecture. Long after the Byzantine Empire had 
commenced its downward course, Cherson still chose annu* 
ally, in Greek fashion, its president or archon, who governed 
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the state under its old Grecian laws. So for two thousand 
years the little state endured, — more safe in its obscurity than 
it could have been made by the respect of ages. A little com- 
mercial point, with some periods of great renown, with some 
rulers of wonderful integrity, it has left just traces enough 
to make us yearn for its history. Venice has a history some- 
what like it ; but the long reign of Venice was not near so 
long as the existence of Cherson under a government really 
administered by her own citizens. More than once the re- 
sources of Cherson were brought in, just in time to assist 
Roman and Byzantine leaders, when they wanted aid the 
most. More than once, therefore, even from imperial grati- 
tude, did the little Greek city receive privileges of commerce, 
which added to her resources in the future. In 988, the 
Emperor Vladimir of Russia attacked and conquered it. But 
in that conquest it had the honor of celebrating his baptism 
and marriage; and so far did it rally from defeat, that a 
century later it supported by its arms a pretender to the 
throne of Constantinople. Still its decline had then gone far. 
Soon afterwards the Genoese occupied the port of Balaklava, 
and we hear but little more of Cherson in history. When the 
Turks, in 1475 and the succeeding years, swept the Crimea, 
Cherson fell before their arms, and it has been since only a 
heap of ruins and a name. 

Martin Broniovius visited those ruins about 1580. He 
was sent to the Crim Tartars as an ambassador by Stephen, 
king of Poland, and remained among them nine months. It 
was not a century since the Turks had taken possession ; but 
the work of destruction seemed to him complete. The mon- 
astery of St. George was standing, as now ; and he says that 
there was a great concourse of Christians there annually. 
But everything else was desolate. The city was wholly 
destroyed, though he adds, that there still stood walls and 
towers, built with amazing cost and labor. The royal palace 
or house was still standing, with magnificent gates and 
towers, and part of the city walls. But already the Turks 
were dragging away the great columns of serpentine and 
marble, carrying them even across the seas. Two great doors 
of Corinthian brass, which belonged to the monastery of St. 
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George, had been transported to Kiev, as a present to Vla- 
dimir the Great, who was baptized in that monastery; but 
his successor, Boleslaus II., had restored them, and when 
Broniovius made his visit they were there. Where are 
they now ? 

The work of destruction, begun so early, has left scarcely 
any trace of Cherson, except the one monastery, which pre- 
served the name of England's patron saint till an English 
army should at last encamp around its walls. Mr. Koch, in 
1844, observed only masses of stones lying on one another, 
and few remains of any masonry. He was told that a few 
years earlier there had been far greater masses, and that in 
another ten years they would totally disappear. This proph- 
ecy is probably verified already; for in none of the letters 
from the camp have there been any allusions to the ruins 
of Cherson. The monastery still stands. Prince Menchikoff 
says that the French army burned all its wood-work last 
winter for fuel. Let us trust that England has enough re- 
spect for antiquity, if- not for her own patron saint, to check 
the utter destruction of the last relic of that commercial state, 
which, because it was free, withstood longer than any other 
state has done the assaults of time. 

It is impossible to attempt here even a sketch of this little 
Cherson's history. Here is a scrap of its romance, which we 
give as we find it, not vouching for it. The authority is the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, not the best, nor per- 
haps the worst, of authorities. Best or worst, he tells us more 
of Cherson than any one beside. 

It happened that the Chersonites had beaten very thor- 
oughly the people of Bosporus, on the other side of the 
peninsula. By way of cementing peace with their humbled, 
enemies, the president's daughter, Gycia by name, was mar^ 
ried to the son of the defeated king of Bosporus. This stern, 
condition was annexed to the marriage, that he should live 
in Cherson all his days, and never return to his home on any. 
excuse whatever. 

Things went well enough for a few years. But the presi- 
dent died. Gycia and her foreign husband, Asander, in- 
herited his immense palace, and Asander began to find his 

vol. lxxxi. — no. 169. 40 
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position, as a sort of constitutional prince-consort, a little 
wearing. Without consulting his wife, — an injudicious 
omission under any circumstances, — he undertook to relieve 
himself from his ornamental captivity, by secretly introducing 
an armed force from Bosporus, with which, on an anniversary 
which drew near, he might subjugate Cherson to his own 
countrymen again. These men he smuggled into the palace, 
— not in a wooden horse, but under the pretext of trade, — 
as the British government now smuggles army-recruits from 
Boston to Nova Scotia, on the pretence that they are railroad 
workmen. The plot was ripe, two hundred men in armor 
were hidden in one of the halls of the palace, when, unfortu- 
nately for the Bosporians and Asander, one of his wife's 
maids offended her mistress. 

The girl was shut up in confinement. Of course the 
chamber chosen as a prison was directly above the hiding- 
place of the concealed troops. Of course the girl sat singing 
and spinning. Of course she dropped her distaff. Of course 
it rolled into a chink in the floor. Of course she had to take 
up a tile. And so, of course, she saw the concealed troops, 
sent for her mistress, showed them to her, and the secret was 
a secret no longer. 

Gycia did not flinch. The question before her was between 
husband and country ; and she decided for the country, as 
poor Asander found. Without consulting him, — an omis- 
sion which seemed necessary under the circumstances, — she 
sent for the senate of Cherson, and to a secret committee 
revealed the plot, on one condition. This was, that when she 
died, she should be buried within the city walls ; though Greek 
custom in Chers6n required, very properly, extramural inter- 
ments. The president and senate agreed to the condition ; 
and, as the simplest method of putting an end to the plot, de- 
termined to burn the enemy in their lair. Gycia gallantly 
yielded both husband and ancestral palace to the flames. 
When the anniversary, for which all parties were now wait- 
ing, arrived, she gave a banquet to her husband, slipped out 
of the palace with her slaves, and locked every door of the 
palace as she passed. The order for conflagration was given. 
The building was fired on every side ; and thus ended Asan- 
der's conspiracy. 
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The grateful Chersonites reared bronze statues to Gycia. 
But she was not so certain that they would make good the 
promise by which they had purchased her great secret. With 
a forethought, therefore, which has since been once or twice 
imitated, she pretended to die. A great public funeral was 
prepared; but, as Gycia had feared, the procession passed 
with her body without the walls. No sooner, however, had 
the bier passed the gate, than the indignant saviour of her 
country rose, and, to their dismay, exclaimed, " Is it thus 
the men of Cherson keep their promises to the defender of 
their freedom ? " Struck with shame, the men of Cherson 
begged her pardon. As the king at arms promised George 
III. on his coronation day, they pledged themselves that all 
should be right another time ; and they kept their word. 
They built a tomb for her in her lifetime, with a bronze 
statue over it; and in this tomb, when she really died, was 
Gycia buried. 

These incidents transpired somewhere in the fifth century, 
if our imperial author may be relied upon. But some of the 
memorials of them existed in his day. 

We have said that Cherson fell at last in the onslaught of 
Mahomet II. on the Crimea. But her real downfall was due 
not so much to the arms of Turkey as to her policy. She 
had rallied from other conquests ; but from this there was no 
new birth. The same may be said of the whole Crimea. 
This garden of the East, whose granaries had fed Greece for 
centuries, — which had seen in her ports the fleets of the whole 
Mediterranean, — was ruined by the barbarous decree of the 
Turkish emperors, which closed the passage of the Bosporus. 
The commerce of the Crimea was at an end ; and from that 
day to this it has had no letters, no arts, scarcely any people. 
For the last half-century, it has seen the mushroom growth 
of a few Eussian colonies. But these have done nothing to 
replace its old resources. 

It is strange, indeed, now that we read of English and 
French armies provisioned in the Crimea from America, — of 
Russian divisions held back because there are no resources in 
the Crimea, — to remember that in the great year of famine 
the Tauric Chersonesus sent to Athens 1,200,000 medimni of 
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grain, and that its annual export to that single port was 
400,000 medimni. As the Italian states extended their com- 
merce in the Middle Ages, their merchants established posi- 
tions in the Crimea. Venice and Genoa were rivals in the 
ports, and their architecture remains in the Crimean harbors 
to this day. Under their auspices these harbors became the 
depots of the overland China trade. Two caravans arrived 
every year, one from Northern China, by the north of the 
Caspian at Tara, now known as Azof; the other from India, 
by the Persian Gulf and Bagdad, crossed the Caspian, and 
by the Phasis and Cyrus rivers, found its destination at Ak- 
tiar, the very harbor which is now Sevastopol. The first of 
these offered trade with some regions with which Europe has 
since had no direct communication. The second embraced 
advantages which compensated for a greater length of route, 
in its competition with more southern lines of communica- 
tion. Early in the thirteenth century were established the 
commercial stations where Venice and Genoa carried on this 
trade. 

The wars of Venice and Genoa, therefore, had their share 
of "news from the Crimea," and as to later nations, the 
exclusive possession of the commerce of the Black Sea was 
an object, for which they, like nations in later times, 
intrigued at Constantinople. Kaffa, a port which the 
Genoese had wrested from the Venetians, so throve, that it 
was called Little Stamboul. Sudak, from which that whole 
region was known as Sugdiana, fell into their hands. It 
was then that they established themselves at Balaklava. 
A pretty derivation for the pretty name of this pretty port 
of the old Laestrygonians makes it mean Bella Chiave, 
as if the Genoese had called it " the beautiful haven." 
The more accurate derivation, however, of Professor Pallas 
refers it to the Greek fortress, Pallakium ; and Pliny 
names a Roman civitas of Placia here. Here, while their 
trade throve, the Genoese throve. They called the port 
Cimbalo, from the Greek colony Symbolon, the harbor of 
Cherson. And thus it is that we must add the name of the 
boy Christopher Columbus, who went to sea in the Eastern 
trade of the Genoese when he was but fourteen years old, to 
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the list of the distinguished men of every age whose liv s 
have been mixed in with the history of this Crimea. He, too, 
scaled the heights of the monastery of St. George, or, like 
Ulysses, lay off the port for a pilot. Scanty as are the records 
of his early voyages, we are still informed that he had visited 
" all parts of the Mediterranean, from Tanais to the Straits of 
Gibraltar." And he writes that he had sailed "per tutte 
quelle parti" These are the evidences that the man whose life 
was to be spent in seeking a western passage to the Indies 
had watched in his boyhood the Eastern caravans, as they 
brought in their stores from Cathay, after the tedious journey 
which delivered them at the Genoese ports of the Crimea. 

The Crimea became an independent Tartar state in 1440, 
and the name Crim Tartary, a terrible name for more than a 
century in Western Europe, then begins. It was not long, 
however, before the Sultan of Turkey, Mahomet II., invited 
in 1475 as an ally by the Genoese, who needed some support 
against the Tartars, swept the whole peninsula by his arms. 
By the end of this century the Tartar Khans had become 
tributary to the Porte, and so remained till the " annexation " 
of the peninsula with the Kuban to Russia, in 1782. 

From Columbus to Captain John Smith, the founder of 
Virginia, seems to us in America a long step, so much had 
been wrought out here in the hundred years between the great 
admiral's last voyage to America and the English captain's 
first survey of our more northern shores. But in this Crimea 
a hundred years go for little. And when — by the same 
drift of destiny which seems to have swept so many men 
and nations round to the Crimea, were it only to look in at 
its harbors — John Smith, who was to be the hero of the 
settlement of our New World, took his look at this central 
fusion-ground of the Old, he made the preparation for his 
subsequent captivity with our Tartar tribes of Virginia by 
his servitude among those same Tartars who threatened the 
Genoese stations in Columbus's time. Smith's early enter- 
prises were in the Emperor Rodolph's service, against the 
great Crim Tartar Khan, Gazi Gerai. Taken prisoner and 
sold as a slave, he was presented to the Tartar lady Tragabig- 
zanda, whose name he afterwards gave to our Cape Ann in 
40* 
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Massachusetts. The shorter name, though an innovation, 
has taken hold on general favor, and we are left to suppose 
that Ann is the English for Tragabigzanda. She sent him, 
to keep him out of harm's way, to her brother in Crim Tar- 
tary. And so John Smith made the voyage which Iphigenia 
and Orestes, which Greeks and Persians, Romans and By- 
zantines, Ovid, Constantine, Justinian, Doria, and Columbus, 
had made before him, and which, alas ! so many brave men 
make every day now. Smith, too, touched at Varna, crossed 
over and coasted along by the heights of Balaklava, entered 
the Straits at Kertsch, and passed up into the Sea of Azof. 
Very spirited and full of interest is his narrative. And there 
is a well-sketched picture of Cossack life. He was a slave at 
Nalbrits in Cambia, if any one knows where that was. It 
was in the dominions of the Crim Tartar, possibly within the 
Crimea, but more probably on the Asiatic side opposite. 

Smith killed his master one day, and escaped in his clothes 
on his horse to a Russian post. The Russian governor received 
him most hospitably, and forwarded him to the next post, 
where he was in like manner assisted with great kindness. 
From post to post thus forwarded, after long journeying, he 
returned home. And so the same adventure which made a 
fugitive slave the founder of Virginia, and gave to him, to 
train him for his captivity among the wandering tribes of 
America, the experiences of a captive among the most cele- 
brated nomads of the world, gave us also for our earliest hero 
a man fresh from the experiences of this Crim Tartary, which 
seems resolved to be one of the world's centres. 

John Smith came to America, and because he did, the 
infant Virginia endured, lived, grew. John Smith founded 
the first of these United States. Within two centuries of his 
deliverance from the Crim Tartars, these United States, of 
which he was the first explorer, the first captain, the first hero, 
of whose oldest State he was the founder, paid off", quite un- 
consciously, his debt of gratitude to Russian officials, and 
any grudge he may have harbored against Crim Tartars. 
How little he foresaw this, as, for sixteen days, almost in 
Mazeppa's fashion, " he travelled in feare and torment," hop- 
ing to come in sight of some Russian garrison ! 
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This is the way those debts were paid. 

While Smith was planting his Virginia, and other men 
were planting other sister States, — while ships were sailing, 
towns growing, emigrants working westward, nations quarrel- 
ling, fighting, and making peace again, so that on the shore 
where he planted one seed at Jamestown thirteen States were 
got ready to unite and found an empire, — Crim Tartary re- 
mained Crim Tartary. Khans were born and died, — intrigued, 
quarrelled, fought, as their fathers had done before them. 
Russia watched the peninsula of the Euxine, as other great 
states had watched it before. Turkey held on to it as a prize 
she must not lose. By one intrigue and another, the Russian 
court ingratiated itself with Tartar Khans, and strove to 
weaken their dependence on the Porte. By one pretext and 
another, Russian armies in war-time found the way into the 
Crimea. But watchful Europe did not permit the growing 
power of Russia to take the tempting booty. A hundred 
years ago it was known as well as now how near was the 
old Cherson to Constantinople. In treaty after treaty, there- 
fore, Russia gave up, because Europe would not have con- 
sented to her retaining, the prize which Vladimir had 
aimed at, and even seized. Charles XII. roused the Sultan 
Ahmed to war with Russia, by showing him a letter from 
the Emperor of Austria to Peter the Great, in which he bade 
him remove his Cossack tribes to the north of the Crimea, 
build fortresses on the Black Sea, and so one day " subjugate 
the Crimea, and even go farther." But that day did not 
come for nearly a century. The armies of Russia ravaged 
the peninsula. But with peace it was always restored again. 
There needed, strange to say, a young America before she 
could take it. 

In 1774 the Khanat was made independent. Russia was 
to appoint the Khans, but still the Porte was to approve and 
crown them, to name the public officers, and to strike the 
coins. The treaty then made, however, was but a truce. 
Catharine waited, and when young America was born, her 
time came. " In better times, and when she wanted England," 
writes the English Minister at St. Petersburg in 1782, " she 
promised us relief in our disasters." But when England and 
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France were once embroiled in our American quarrels, Cath- 
arine boldly insulted England in the policy and principle 
of the armed neutrality. Then in 1782, — France and Eng- 
land still at sword's points, — she sent an army into the 
Crimea, to restore a deposed Khan. Prince Potemkin, her 
minister, felt his way most cautiously. Catharine herself 
hesitated, and at times almost withdrew. But no power 
interposed. " The Empress's plan," writes Sir James Harris, 
the British Minister at St. Petersburg, — " but let me entreat 
you to consider this as very confidential intelligence, — is 
to conquer the whole Crimea for herself. It is impossible 
that she can sincerely wish to see peace between us and our 
enemies, since the success of her projects in the East neces- 
sarily depends on the house of Bourbon being fully employed 
with its own concerns." 

Fortunately for Catharine, England and the house of 
Bourbon were thus employed. The state had arisen into man- 
hood, of which John Smith, the Tartar slave, saw the birth ; 
and the first struggle of its manhood so occupied the house 
of Bourbon and the government of England, that Catharine's 
projects in the East succeeded. As the Russian court heard 
on one side accounts of successes in the Crimea, it listened 
on the other with dread to the news of negotiations at Paris. 
" The Empress fears peace " (between England and France), 
writes Sir James Harris, early in 1783, " as it will increase 
greatly the difficulties attending the execution of her plan, if 
not render it entirely impracticable." 

Catharine was just in time in the Crimea. That she did 
not attempt more, was only because peace came when it did ; 
for the Emperor of Austria receded from his support of her 
plans of farther conquest, when peace was certain, " from the 
apprehension of exposing himself to the united force of the 
two greatest military powers in Europe." She lost what she 
had wanted in Turkey itself. But Prince Potemkin had al- 
ready his orders to annex the Crimea and the Kuban, and 
M. Bulgakoff his, to present a manifesto to the Porte to show 
why. The court of France, in view of all this, hurried to- 
wards a close the definitive treaty with England ; hastened 
to remonstrate against the annexation of the Crimea ; pointed 
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out " serious and incalculable consequences." The Empress 
was offended, but replied that the king of France was too 
late in his offer of intervention ; " for the Crimea and Kuban 
were already in possession of the Empress." And so to Sir 
James Harris, when he expressed the hope of England that 
her warlike advances might come to an end, the ministers 
declared the impossibility of the Empress's retrograding. 
" Having taken the title of sovereign of the Crimea, she can- 
not abandon it."* 

It was thus that, unconsciously to America, the appearance 
of the United States upon the stage of nations was the oc- 
casion of the annexation of the Crimea to the Russian empire. 
And so John Smith's debts were paid. The "serious and 
incalculable consequences " prophesied by the Bourbon min- 
ister are as serious and incalculable as ever. 



Art. IX. — 1. Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. Third Se- 
ries. Vols. 131, 132. 

2. Confidential Correspondence between the Russian and Eng- 
lish Governments. Presented to Parliament, March, 1854. 

3. Diplomatic Circulars of the European Cabinets in 1854 
and 1855. 

4. Papers relating to the Negotiations at Vienna on the 
Eastern Question. Presented to Parliament, May, 1855. 

5. Speech of Earl Grey in the House of Lords, May 25, 
1855. 

The Queen of England thought it proper, on the 27th of 
March, 1854, to inform Parliament that the negotiations in 
which her Majesty, in concert with her allies, had for some 
time been engaged with the Emperor of all the Russias had 
terminated, and that she felt bound " to afford active assist- 

* That Catharine was enabled to seize the Crimea because the Western powers 
were preoccupied, has always been evident. Lord- Malmesbury's letters (Sir James 
Harris's), are of peculiar interest now, in showing that all parties at the moment were 
aware that this was her only easy opportunity. 



